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In Mediaeval, Renaissance, and more modern 
times France as a whole was well supplied with 
libraries ; but about the year 1850 a period of 
decadence set in. The Second Empire cut down 
the credits, destroyed all initiative, turned the 
libraries over to the archaeologists and shut out 
the general public. The Eepublic which followed 
continued the same general policy, and matters 
have gone from bad to worse. 

The libraries in the provinces lead a somnolent 
existence. Centralization carried to its extreme 
limit has stifled all intellectual life by the endless 
red tape of officialdom. One thing alone is done 
thoroughly — the manuscripts, incunabula and 
other old and rare books are being catalogued 
minutely, and the catalogues are being published 
by the government. 

M. Morel passes over the libraries of Italy with 
a few general remarks devoted especially to Rome 
and Florence. The libraries of Spain and Portu- 
gal receive even less consideration at his hands, 
while the other European countries aside from 
England and Germany are treated in the same 
fashion. These latter countries and the United 
States come in for a larger share of his attention, 
America being styled the Land of Libraries. The 
following expression of the author's opinion in 
regard to the metropolis of the Western World is 
of interest, though perhaps not wholly justified : 
"New- York vient de terminer les constructions 
geantes qui lui assurent le premier rang parmi les 
greniers intellectuels des capitales du monde." 
The libraries of Boston and Washington also fill 
him with wonder at the material progress made in 
the past few decades. 

While M. Morel's two large volumes contain 
a host of interesting comments and suggestions 
in regard to library management, the reader 
cannot help but feel that the work was on the 
whole rather hastily written and the subject- 
matter not fully digested by the author in his 
hurry. Though doubtless familiar enough with the 
French libraries from the standpoint of a French 
journalist who has made use of their facilities for 
many years, yet it seems evident that in speaking 
of the libraries of other countries the author has 
often failed to appreciate the fundamental difference 
in the conditions under which they have grown up. 

So, too, the author does not seem to fully 



appreciate the difficulties with which the librarians 
of any large public library have to contend, and 
hence he is doubtless somewhat unfair in his criti- 
cism of them. While his book is perhaps not a 
valuable work of reference on libraries and library 
management, yet it is so full of ideas and so apt 
in spicy comment that it may safely be recom- 
mended as interesting reading for all persons 
having to do with masses of books as found in a 
large library. 

George C. Keidel. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



Beowulf. Mit ausfuhrliohem Glossar herausgege- 
ben von Mbritz Heyne. Achte Auflage, besorgt 
von Levin Ltjdwig Sch&cking. Paderborn, 
Schoningh, 1908. 

It is a pleasure to record the satisfaction of 
using an edition of Beowulf on the whole so 
admirable as this. While the title-page an- 
nounces it as a revision of the familiar Heyne 
text, it is almost as truly an independent piece 
of work as though Dr. Schiicking had started 
an edition of his own. The labors of Socin had 
proved totally inadequate to keeping the book 
up to date, and much that was useless and incon- 
venient had been allowed to stand. Conservatism 
which persistently lags behind the times deserves 
a harsher name. The seventh Heyne-Socin edi- 
tion was very unsatisfactory indeed. Sweeping 
changes were necessary, and they have here been 
faithfully carried out The antiquated and con- 
fusing method of marking quantities both by the 
circumflex and the acute accent has been given 
up, and the macron substituted. The printing 
of ce and as as a and ce has been abandoned, and 
the arrangement of the vocabulary according to 
vowel-quantity rather than alphabetical sequence 
discarded. The notes have been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date, with due attention 
to the latest critical conjectures. This alone must 
have been a difficult and wearisome task. The 
glossary has been revised, and changes have been 
made in the index of proper names. Dr. Schiick- 
ing has had the courage to discontinue the old 
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fytte sections — probably the work of an unintel- 
ligent scribe — and indicate the natural divisions 
of the narrative by paragraphing. The four main 
parts of the story, the Fight with Grendel, the 
Fight with Grendel' s Mother, Beowulf's Keturn, 
and the Fight with the Dragon, are clearly 
brought out. The sentence-sequence is differently 
conceived than in other editions, with a resultant 
change in punctuation. This is a point on which 
the editor can claim the weight of his own author- 
ity, and refer to his monograph, Die Satzverknupf- 
ung im Beowulf. The effort has been made to 
preserve the readings of the ms. as far as possible, 
even in the face of brilliant conjectural emenda- 
tions. 

The reviewer has used this book with a graduate 
class of some thirty students, and has found it 
superior, at least for advanced work, to the edi- 
tions of Wyatt and Holthausen. Comparisons 
are odious, but inevitable. Wyatt needs revi- 
sion, — there are few critical notes, the text is 
not particularly satisfactory, and the glossary is 
meagre. Holthausen' s edition, while excellent in 
many ways, suffers from over-condensation ; his 
critical notes, while they give a large number of 
references, are not free from superfluous material, 
and often involve a tedious search through learned 
periodicals which are not always close at hand, 
when a word or two would give the needed infor- 
mation. His scheme for registering vowel-quan- 
tities is wearisome to the student trained in the 
usual system, and the advantages to be gained 
from the change are not important enough to 
make it worth while. 1 

A considerable number of textual errors are 
registered at the end of the Vorwort, in the edi- 
tion at present under consideration. These must, 
of course, be expected in the first impression of a 
revision as thorough as Dr. Schucking' s. Human 
fallibility is illustrated by an error in the Druek- 
fehler themselves, — p. xi, tenth line from the bot- 
tom, read 1829 for 1828. Certain other mistakes 
of this sort may be be noted. 

Text, heheold 494, read beheold ; bredgan 
708, read bregdan ; stf$ 766, read sx® ; mndes 
1437, correct last letter ; Healfenes, 1653, read 

1 For a detailed review of Holthausen' s edition, cf. the 
discussions by the present writer, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, vn, 125-129, 1908. 



Healf denes ; ge 2259, read ge. Anmeektjngen. 
Ifeil, p. 116, 24th line from bottom, read Pfeil ; 
J. W. Hart, p. 118, read J. M. Hart ; gldnzen- 
derm, p. 118, 14th line, read gl'dnzendern ; 2541, 
p. 126, line 20, read 2451. P. 142, HeuSo-bear- 
dan, last line, read 2070 for 2700 ; p. 187, feax, 
line 3, 1537, read 1538. P. 199, fyhtum 467, not 
registered ; p. 296, read unsynnum. 

These are clearly misprints, the result of over- 
sight A number of other places giving occasion 
for criticism admit of some difference of opinion. 
A few of these may be discussed here, although it 
is of course impossible to venture any general 
attack in a region which bristles, as this does, 
with the armed phalanxes of critics. 

601 swefeU ond sendeft. Sendan is explained in 
the glossary as meaning ' schmausen ' in this pas- 
sage, on the authority of a gloss sanda =fereu- 
lorum, epularum (Haupt, rx, 144). The word 
sand undoubtedly meant 'victuals,' 'course at 
dinner,' etc., but this is no evidence that senden 
means 'feast,' any more than German 'gang,' 
' course at a meal,' justifies making ' gehen ' mean 
'eat.' 

811 modes myrfte. Schucking follows Holt- 
hausen in glossing myrSe here as 'Schadigung, 
Betriibnis,' by reference to OHG. merrida, Goth. 
marzjan. This seems a great fuss over a common 
word which makes excellent sense here, modes 
myr%e is parallel to fyrene, both depending on 
fela. 'He who in times gone by had accom- 
plished much of the joy of his heart, of crime 
against the race of men.' This is more in accord- 
ance with Anglo-Saxon idiom, too, than to trans- 
late modes myr&e ' de gaite de coeur,' as Wyatt 
does. 

902. Heremod is stated (p. 143) to have been 
'nicht zur Dynastie der Scyldinge gehorend.' 
This is open to question, see Gering, Beowulf, p. 
106, note to passage. 

1033. frecne is registered in the glossary as 
nominative plural. This is impossible, if the 
text is to stand in other respects without change. 
It should be construed as an adverb. 

1069 ff. In this difficult passage Schucking 
puts no period between 1064 and 1071. His 
construction of eaferan 1069 is not plain. The 
glossary registers it as eaferum, not agreeing with 
the text There must be a period after begeat, if 
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the lines are to be read as here indicated, and 
without assuming a lacuna. Cf. Klaeber, Anglia, 
xxviii, 433. 

1107. It is highly doubtful if syft&an can mean 
'strafen, rachen,' (cf. p. 281). This seems to be 
another instance of giving an unusual significance 
to a common word. A gap must be assumed after 
1107, cf. Holthausen, i, p. 36. The authority of 
Gen. 1525, where we have setSe, for making a 
verb out of this common adverb, is weak. Cf. 
other readings in Grein-Wulker, n, 2, p. 388. 

1169. arfcest. Is this to be rendered 'barmher- 
zig, gnadig ' ? Schucking refers to 1. 588, but it 
would seem doubtful whether from that passage 
Unferth is to be considered a murderer, as in 
the glossary under bana. Perhaps his kinsmen 
perished because he failed to give them assistance 
at a critical moment in a fight. If he had actually 
murdered his kinsmen he could hardly be enjoying 
a position of such distinction at court. Killing of 
blood-relations was one of the unpardonable sins 
in Germanic society. 

1195. The text has earm-reade ; the Glossary, 
p. 179, earmhreade. 

1799. Schucking explains hea&o-W&end (p. 
218) as 'Kampflahrer,' 'Krieger,' yet marks the 
diphthong in his glossary long. If the first ele- 
ment of the compound is the rare word hedto, 
'sea,' (not heaiSo-) it should be defined, as it is 
by Wyatt, to mean 'seafarer.' Holthausen, it 
may be noted, renders it thus, yet retains it 
among the AeatSo-compounds. There is a typo- 
graphical error in Schucking' s text in this line. 

Finnsburg, 1. 18. Schucking here prints Garuf. 
The MS. has Garulf. Is this a misprint, or an 
intentional change, which the editor has forgotten 
to explain ? A difficulty has been felt in reading 
Garulf here, since he is stated to be the son 
of Gvftlaf (31-33). Garulf would appear, on the 
usual interpretation of the Fragment, to be one of 
the men of Finn ; while Gu&laf is a Dane. (Cf. 
1. 16 and Beow. 1149, also Schucking' s notes to 
passage. ) Moller proposed to alter the name in 
1. 33 to Guftulfes ; Trautmann, to Gvftheres. Of 
the two, the latter conjecture seems more plausible. 
The young warrior in 1. 18, who is impatient of 
restraint, and eager to attack, must almost cer- 
tainly be the one who is the first to fall (1. 31). 
Is it necessary, however, to connect him with the 



Dane GutSlaf ? It must be remembered that GutS- 
laf was a common name, and that caution is 
desirable in removing seeming inconsistencies in 
epic poetry. 

If space permitted, many instances of ingenious 
and valuable text-comment due to the present 
editor might be pointed out, such as the explana- 
tion of the ' Thrytho ' passage (11. 1932 ff. ). In 
the selection and arrangement of the critical mate- 
rial in general, Dr. Schucking has been almost 
uniformly successful. 

William Withekle Lawbence. 
Columbia University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Translation op Old English "Vebse. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srss : — Professor Gummere makes excellent 
play with the jokes in my letter ; his allusions 
do not meet its serious contentions. Goethe's 
famous line and Kant's "pretty figure of the 
dove" may be gently lifted and set aside; the 
statement they assail is unshattered. Mistransla- 
tions inevitably result from the metre he defends 
— explicit errors, and infelicities almost as serious. 
His own translation was my text. Take it in the 
matter of alliteration. Seeapena preatum, 4, is 
rendered "squadroned hosts," that "Scyld" 
and "squadroned" may rime. 2Eghwylc [para"] 
ymb-sittendra, 9, becomes "the folk far and 
near," and gomban gyldan, 11, "gave him 
gifts." What account is taken of historical, not 
to speak of verbal, accuracy, when Peer at hype 
stod, 32, becomes "In the roadstead rocked" 
the vessel of Scyld ? These, as the book lies open 
at the beginning of the poem ; turn the pages at 
random. Hof mbdigra, 312, is rendered "burg- 
of-the-boldest " ; fyresfeng, 1764, "fang of fire"; 
heofenes wynne, 1801, is sentimentalized into "rap- 
ture-of-heaven," and swa he aer dyde, 1891, though 
a mere statement of fact, into "trusty as ever." 
A prose translator has his own share of errors to 
lament, but they are not conscious mistranslations, 
due to the medium employed. 



